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ABSTRACT 



This action research study describes the perceptions of 
third through fifth grade classroom teachers and special services teachers 
who provided services to students needing special modifications in their 
instruction or interventions in order to succeed in regular classrooms. 
Participants indicated their level of agreement with 14 questions on a 4 -item 
Likert scale survey instrument. The survey focused on their role in and 
beliefs about collaborative instruction and collaborative relationships. In 
addition, participants responded to four open-ended questions that related 
directly to subproblems . Results indicated that both regular education 
teachers and special services teachers were generally satisfied with their 
current involvement with the collaborative instructional model. Nearly all 
respondents cited inadequate planning time as a barrier to effective 
collaborative instruction. However, most respondents perceived that they had 
satisfactory access to and support from their collaborative partners and that 
they had developed adequate skills for resolving any differences that might 
occur during instruction. Individual collaborative teams appeared to have 
been exposed to very different experiences. The surveys and survey 
information are appended. (Contains 34 references.) (SM) 
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Abstract 



The purpose of this action research study was to describe the perceptions of third grade 
through fifth grade elementary classroom teachers and special services teachers toward 
their involvement in collaborative instruction. Participants indicated their level of 
agreement with 14 questions on a four-item Likert scale survey instrument. In addition, 
participants responded to four open-ended questions that related directly to the 
subproblems. Results of the survey and questionnaire suggest that the sample teachers are 
generally satisfied with their current involvement in the collaborative instructional model. 
Nearly all participants cite inadequate planning time as a barrier to effective collaborative 
instruction. The mixed responses from the remaining items indicate that individual 
collaborative teams have been exposed to very different experiences. 
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The Perceptions of Third through Fifth Grade Classroom Teachers and Special Services 
Teachers toward Their Involvement in Collaborative Instruction 

The complex needs of the growing special services student population has 
challenged school systems to implement alternative service models such as collaborative 
instruction. Collaborative instruction is designed to combine the efforts of the classroom 
and special services teachers. Together they should plan, prepare, and provide instruction 
and evaluation of students with special needs in a regular classroom setting. This 
collegial interaction should create a dynamic classroom situation to promote increased 
learning for both students and teachers. 

The collaborative program model enables many remedial and special education 
students to learn alongside their classmates. It also helps to eliminate the social stigma of 
remedial and special education labeling. The partnership of the teachers can provide an 
environment that fosters higher student self-esteem and success. 

In collaborative models of instruction, the teachers involved must have a clear 
understanding of their roles, be willing participants, have a co mm on planning time, and 
have ongoing training and support systems (Hines, 1994). If barriers exist which preclude 
successful implementation of the collaborative approach to instruction, they should be 
identified. The perceptions of classroom and special services teachers that are involved in 
collaborative instruction should be considered in order to further enhance the 
effectiveness of this program model. 

Review of Related Literature 

The ability of the general education classroom to accommodate the learning needs 
of mainstreamed special education students has long been questioned by concerned 
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educators. A study (Baker & Zigmund, 1990) followed the progress of thirteen 
mainstreamed, learning disabled students over one year and found that the mainstreamed 
students made no progress in academic skills when they were taught in the general 
education classroom. By way of explanation, the authors point out that the general 
education classroom maintained normal procedures during the mainstreaming period. 
That is, the regular classroom teacher varied little from large group instructional 
strategies. There was no individualization or differentiation of assignments, and 
conformity, not accommodation, for the students with different needs was emphasized. 
Success in such a classroom would certainly be questionable for the mainstreamed 
special education students as well as many at risk learners within the class. 

Clearly, if the special education student is to be successfully included in the 
general education classroom for instruction, it must be part of a much larger school- wide 
improvement effort involving fundamental changes in mainstreamed instructional 
practices (Baker & Zigmond, 1990). Varying the size of instructional groupings based on 
different learning needs and integrating alternative instructional practices to 
accommodate different learning styles are only two of the changes which must occur in 
the general classroom attempting to effectively instruct diverse student groups. These 
changes, however, are not easily made nor maintained by the typical classroom teacher 
who is attempting to respond to increased expectations for student achievement and an 
unprecedented measure of school based accountability. 

School system improvement efforts to broaden the repertoire of instructional 
strategies within the general classroom to accommodate a more diverse group of learners 
are not likely to be achieved by simple administrative order or by consultation from 
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special education colleagues alone. Rather, a more directly supportive and assistive 
strategy must be employed to enable the general classroom teacher to respond 
successfully to this challenge. A special education service delivery model, which appears 
to respond to this need, is that of collaborative teaching. 

Collaborative instruction, according to Reeves (1991) and Bauwens, Hourcade, 
and Friend (1989) is described as an educational approach in which general and special 
educators work as a team in a coordinated way to jointly teach groups of students that are 
heterogeneously grouped academically and behaviorally. The collaborative teaching 
model was initially developed and most widely implemented in a variety of schools in the 
Pacific Northwest (Bauwens et al., 1989). Ripley (1997) noted that both the teachers must 
be simultaneously present in the classroom and must maintain joint responsibility for the 
instruction. 

Instruction from the collaborative model is based on six basic principles (Reeves, 

1 991). The initial principle is that every teacher, regular or special, has a set of skills, 
competencies, and an information base that can benefit the learners. Secondly, no single 
teacher knows everything, but when paired with another teacher, every teacher’s 
effectiveness expands exponentially. The third principle states that teachers have shared 
values, one of which is the belief that every student has the right to the best education 
available. According to the fourth principle, no single individual alone can effect the 
greatest good in the life of the student; therefore, teachers must form partnerships. The 
fifth principle is that instructional teams are comprised of equal partners. The final 
principle asserts that mutual sharing and cooperation form the bedrock of collaboration. 

As an extension of the consultation model, collaborative teaching provides direct 
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assistance to the general educator in adapting and modifying instruction for the 
mainstreamed special education student. The advantages of collaboration, particularly in 
enabling the general education classroom to provide individualized instruction through 
the use of differentiated instructional groupings and strategies, are perhaps obvious by 
having two teachers in the classroom. More importantly, however, research has 
demonstrated that pull-in collaborative programs serve as strong vehicles for staff 
development in fostering increased tolerance and understanding of student learning 
problems (Johnson & Pugach, 1991). They also increase teacher instructional skills with 
differing student groups (Meyers, Gelzehlesser, & Yelich, 1991). The general educator 
brings content specialization and knowledge of the curriculum to the classroom, while the 
special education teacher brings experience in assessment and adaption specializations. 
Both bring training in teaching techniques and learning processes (Ripley, 1997). 

The first step to successfully mainstream students (Gulledge & Slobe, 1990) is to 
destroy any existing barriers between the two groups of educators. Lumpkin and Parker 
(1988) state that all the elements of a school program were inter-related and any changes 
made should reflect the total curriculum. The needs of handicapped students were met by 
changing and improving instruction for all students who would have the opportunity to 
learn with their age peer group. Students are no longer singled out but, instead, 
instructional support is provided to all students in the classroom setting (Johnston, 
Tulbert. Sebastian, Devries, & Gompert, 2000). 

Tinzmann (1990) listed some general characteristics of the collaborative 
classroom. The first two characteristics described relationships between students and 
teachers. The third characterized new approaches to collaborative instruction. The fourth 
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described the composition or makeup of a collaborative classroom. Bauwens et al. (1989) 
explained other elements of classroom instruction involving more than one teacher. With 
collaborative teaching, the instruction is provided through a cooperative agreement 
between the general and special educators. Both teachers plan and teach academic subject 
content to all students. In these supportive learning activities, both educators develop and 
deliver instructional content and curriculum development and modifications together in 
the general education classroom (Bauwens et al; Walther-Thomas, 1997; Johnston et al, 
2000 ). 

Cohen (1976) noted that teachers defined themselves as team partners if four 
criteria are met. Team partners should plan instruction and evaluate students together. 
Discipline should be coordinated and the subject material jointly taught. Cole (1992) also 
noted the importance of addressing key issues between the teachers, such as grading and 
curriculum accommodations and modifications that are needed in instruction. 

Maintaining a working partnership while meeting the diverse needs of students is also 
important while using collaborative teaching options (Glomb, 1999). Ripley (1997) noted 
that if joint planning of instruction is not occurring, it is not collaboration, but rather one 
teacher with an assistant. Additional responsibilities of collaborative instruction include 
establishing the physical design of the room, dete rmining any unique features that the 
class may have or need, selecting a modified and flexible curriculum, establishing the 
rules for the students in a collaborative setting, p lanning lessons, and e xamining learning 
styles (Harris, 1990). 

Hansen (1989) pointed out that collaborative teaching is not the answer to every 
teaching problem. It is not a remedy that will answer all our questions or solve all our 
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dilemmas. Some students will still need the specialized services available in pullout or 
self-contained classes. It can not make up for any shortage of trained special educators. 
The idea that many more students can be reached through this model is a faulty 
assumption. It is not a program that can be implemented without a great deal of advanced 
planning and preparation. It is not a time saver. The need for planning time between 
special education teachers and regular education teachers is emphasized (Harris, 1990; 
Reeves, 1991; Viadero, 1991; Gerber, 1996; Sapon-Shevin, 1991; Estes et al., 1989; 
Lumpkin & Parker, 1988; Fuchs & Moore, 1988; Cohen, 1976). Planning times in 
elementary schools are often too short to allow for any in-depth planning to occur 
(Walther-Thomas, 1997). 

Other barriers to collaborative teaching include the fear of the new and unknown, 
the need for specialized training for the general educator, overcoming the Expert 
Syndrome, territoriality, unrealistic expectations of success, fatigue and discouragement, 
and a potential decrease in direct, special services to students that need them (Reeves, 
1991). Johnston et al. (2000) also identified four possible barriers to success: differences 
in defining roles, problems finding time and resources to make the partnership work, the 
fear of trying something new, and the lack of preparation on collaboration as a teaching 
technique. One way to overcome these barriers is to be sure that the roles of each 
participant is clearly defined (Harris, 1990). Some teachers consider grades being 
determined by the special education teacher for the slower students as a program 
weakness (Messersmith & Planek, 1988). Teachers in both areas share the perception that 
general education teachers are not skilled in teaching special education students (Daane, 
Beirne-Smith, & Latham, 2000). Both groups agree that, while collaboration is evident in 
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planning Individual Education Plans (IEP’s) and teaching, the two groups do not feel 
comfortable with each other. More training of general education teachers is generally 
necessary to allow them to comfortably handle children with disabilities (Daane et al., 
2000 ). 

There are some techniques that guarantee failure of an education partnership. 
Some examples are teachers displaying a know-it-all attitude, being inflexible, sulking if 
their advice is not taken, avoiding feedback or constructive criticism, being late and 
inconsiderate, talking negatively about their partner, criticizing the collaborative system, 
being formal and superior, being pushy, and acting as if they have all the answers (Fisher, 
1 989). Large teams tend to break up into smaller teams and old teams disappear only to 
have new teams appear (Cohen, 1976). Conflict of personalities and limited time in the 
classroom by the special education teachers also may contribute to an unsuccessful 
teaming (Daane, et al.). Walther-Thomas (1997) also noted there may be conflicts with 
student scheduling and caseload concerns. 

Collaborative teaching can create a unified educational system to serve all 
students and may weaken barriers between the special education and regular education 
programs (Viadero, 1991; Cousins & Others, 1992). A greater acceptance of the 
technique is evident by the increased number of textbooks and professional articles that 
describe procedures for creating and maintaining a successful collaboration. The existing 
literature reflects an improving view towards shared responsibility on the part of both 
teachers involved in the partnership (Welch, et al., 1999). 

Gulledge (1990) suggests that collaborative teaching provides on-the-job training 
for regular education teachers in special education skills. He also asserts that 
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collaborative teaching has kept teaching from being an isolated profession. Walther- 
Thomas (1997) points out that the experience of working closely with another 
professional allows teachers to explore new ideas and to expand their professional skills. 

Cobb, Elliot, and Voltz (1994) analyzed and compared the perceptions of 
elementary learning disabilities resource teachers and elementary general education 
teachers as to their actual and ideal performance of collaborative roles. Basically, it was 
established that collaboration among general and special educators is viewed as 
imperative to the success of learners with disabilities being served in general education 
classrooms. However, research findings have indicated that this is a significant area of 
deficit in actual practice. The responses from teachers suggest modest levels of 
performance in terms of both special and general education teacher collaborative roles. 
The pattern of responses on the ideal scale, however, indicates that the teachers 
participating in this study believed that the majority of the collaborative roles included in 
the instrument should be performed often or always. A lack of time was cited by both 
general and special education teachers as a major barrier to the performance of ideal 
collaborative roles. Time provisions of some kind need to be made in order to facilitate 
the ideal performance of collaborative roles. 

Coben and Thomas (1997) stress the importance of communication to coordinate 
services for the students. They point out that the success of inclusion rests on this ability 
to communicate. Often, special needs teachers have existed as separate entities and have 
developed their own language which can make this communication difficult (Coben & 
Thomas, 1997). Hagopian et al. (1996) noted the significance of intensive involvement in 
the model and the value of training the staff in the proper ways to implement the 
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program. If teachers have input into the selection of team partners, the possibility of 
success is enhanced (Matranga, 1 992). When teachers set up the framework of staff 
development for inclusion, they can make the training process relevant and useful for 
them. In this way, staff development is more likely to be applicable to their teaching 
needs as well as the learning needs of their students (Bradley & West, 1994). 

In order for inclusion to work, there must also be support for the program by 
school administration (Bailey et al., 1993). The administration must be responsive to the 
teachers as they attempt new strategies and must provide a risk-free, flexible 
environment. They must realize that all students can learn and teach each other. Teachers 
must be encouraged to coach each other and create support systems. On-going tr ainin g 
should be a priority and frequently offered to all teachers. The administration should also 
set expectations for experimentation and change and become personally involved in the 
program (Estes et al., 1989). Additionally, principals should be willing to share the 
decision-making with the teachers (Cohen, 1976). Collaborative instruction is not likely 
to be successfully implemented in the school without administrative support and a 
systematic approach (Estes et al.). 

An overview of the issues surrounding the Regular Education Initiative (REI), 
showed that it was apparent that the proposed policy changes have potentially far- 
reaching effects for both regular and special education teachers and their students. 
However, beyond the rhetoric of policymakers, little attention has been focused on the 
views of educators. Kauffman et al. (1988) specifically expressed concern for the lack of 
input from regular teachers: 
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Strangely absent from the models of teaching that are implicitly assumed by most 
REI proponents is a realistic model of the cognitive operations of persons who 
actually teach. Our concern, therefore, is that enough respect be shown for regular 
classroom teachers, to ask them what they perceive, based on teaching practice, is 
feasible, desirable, and in the best interest of students (p. 9). 

Thus, the purpose of this study is to describe the perceptions of third grade through fifth 
grade elementary classroom teachers and special services teachers toward their 
involvement in collaborative instruction. 

Method 

Sample 

The participants in this action research study were 12 third grade through fifth 
grade classroom teachers and 6 special services teachers who have taught in the 
collaborative instructional model in a public elementary school, yielding a total sample 
size of 1 8 teachers. The classroom teachers are the general or regular education teachers 
in whose classrooms services are delivered by the team. Participants included 4 third 
grade teachers, 5 fourth grade teachers, and 3 fifth grade teachers. Special services 
teachers are teachers who provide a full range of services to students who need special 
modifications in their instruction or interventions in order to succeed in the regular 
education classroom. Special services include the Early Intervention Program for 
remedial education and Special Education. Two Special Education and 4 Early 
Intervention Program teachers were included in this sample. First year teachers were 
excluded from this study since they would not be able to compare and contrast previous 
collaborative instructional experiences with their current experience. Seventeen female 
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teachers and one male teacher were included in the sample. Teaching experience among 
the participants ranged from 7 to 27 years, with a mean of 1 8 years, and a mode of 20 
years of experience. The participants’ years of collaborative instructional experience 
ranged from 2 to 10 years, with a mean of 7 years, and a mode of 10 years of experience. 
Of these teacher participants, 3 have attained a Bachelor’s Degree, 12 have attained a 
Master’s Degree, and 3 have attained an Education Specialist’s Degree. 

Description of the Elementary School 

The elementary school, which was established in 1 990 as part of a multi-school 
complex comprised of an elementary, middle, and high school, is located in Georgia. 

This school houses a diverse and unique population, which includes families that vary 
greatly both in socioeconomic and educational backgrounds. The school serves students 
in grades pre-kindergarten through fifth grade with a total enrollment of 656. According 
to the 1 999-2000 Georgia Public Education Report Card, the representation of racial- 
ethnic groups is 78.8% White, 14.5% African American, 3.4% Hispanic, 1.4% Asian, 
.61% American Indian, and 1.4% multi-racial. The male/female ratio is 51.4% male and 
48.6% female. Currently, 19.1% of the students are eligible to participate in the free and 
reduced breakfast/lunch program, compared to a school system average of 6.7%. 
Approximately 23% of the school’s students qualify for remedial education services. The 
English Speakers of Other Language (ESOL) program presently serves 13 students. The 
percentage of the students receiving special education services is 15.6. The percentage of 
gifted students is 9.5. 

The students in the third through fifth grades who are being served in the special 
education collaborative instructional model include 6 White, male students in third grade; 
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a total of 5 students in fourth grade consisting of 1 White male, 1 African American male, 
and 3 White females; and a total of 19 fifth grade students with 10 White males, 4 
African American males, 3 White females, 1 African American female, and 1 Hispanic 
male. 

Students being served in the remedial education collaborative model include 18 
third grade students who qualify for reading and 1 1 third grade students who qualify for 
math. Of these 1 1 third grade remedial math students, 6 are female and 5 are male. Two 
students are African American, 3 students are Hispanic, and 6 students are White. The 1 8 
remedial reading students are composed of 8 female and 10 male students. Four of these 
third graders are African American, 4 are Hispanic, 9 are White and 1 is Asian. 

Twenty fourth grade students qualify for remedial math services, while 23 
students qualify for remedial reading services. Eleven of the math students are female and 

13 are male. Eight students are African American, 4 are Hispanic, and 8 are White. Of the 
23 reading students, 13 are male and 10 are female; 8 are African American, 2 are 
Hispanic, and 13 are White. 

Fourteen fifth grade students qualify for remedial math services. Of these 14 
students, 6 are female and 8 are male. Four students are African American, 1 is Hispanic, 
and 9 are White. In addition, 22 fifth graders qualify for remedial reading services, with 

14 being male and 8 being female. These 22 students are comprised of 7 African 
American, 2 Hispanic, and 13 White students. 

Instrumentation 

A survey instrument was designed by the researchers to collect quantitative data 
about the participants’ perceptions toward their involvement in collaborative instruction. 
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Participants completed this self-administered survey indicating their level of agreement 
with 14 questions in the format of a four- item Likert scale. In addition, participants 
responded to four open-ended questions that correspond with the Likert questions. Six 
demographic questions were also included to gather information in reference to the 
participants. The coefficient alpha for the survey instrument was .76, which shows that it 
was a reliable instrument. 

Data Analysis 

SPSS Statistical Software was used to analyze the collected data for each item on 
the survey instrument. A crosstabulation was performed on each survey instrument item 
to show response differences between classroom teachers and special services teachers. A 
t-test was run to further identify group statistics between classroom and special services 
teachers. Classroom teachers had a mean on the Likert scale of 35.67, with a standard 
deviation of 3.58, and a standard error mean of 1 .03. Special services teachers had a 
mean of 44.33 on the Likert scale with a standard deviation of 3.2042, and a standard 
error mean of 1.31. This indicates that special services teachers generally had a more 
positive attitude toward their experiences with collaborative instruction than did regular 
classroom teachers. Levene’s Test for Equality of Variances showed F = .003 and Sig. = 
.055. The t-test for Equality of Means resulted in t = -5.004, df = 16, Sig. (2-tailed) = 
.000, Mean Difference = -8.67, Standard Error Difference = 1.73, and the 95% 
Confidence Interval of the Difference was Lower = -12.34 with Upper = -4.99 for the 
equal variances assumed. For equal variances not assumed, t = -5.20, df = 11.19, Sig. (2- 
tailed) = .000, Mean Difference = -8.67, Standard Error Difference = 1.67, 95% 
Confidence Interval of the Difference was Lower = -12.33 with Upper = -5.01. 
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Results 

Collaborative Instruction Survey 

The Collaborative Instruction Survey instrument results for the sample teachers’ 
responses to their current or most recent collaborative instructional relationship follow. 
The first item presented was, “my roles and responsibilities as a collaborative team 
member are clearly defined.” Teachers’ responses resulted in 16.7% strongly disagree, 
33.3% disagree, 38.9% agree, and 11.1% strongly agree. Classroom teachers’ responses 
were 4 disagree, 6 agree, and 2 strongly agree. Special services teachers’ responses were 
3 strongly disagree, 2 disagree, and 1 agrees. This indicates that 50% of the teachers 
perceive that they understand their roles and responsibilities as a collaborative team 
member, while 50% are uncertain as to their roles and responsibilities. However, only 
one special services teacher agrees with the statement. 

The second item presented was, “I have adequate planning time with my 
collaborative team partner.” Teachers’ responses resulted in 38.9% strongly disagree, 
50.0% disagree, and 1 1.1% agree. Classroom teachers’ responses were 6 strongly 
disagree, 5 disagree, and 1 agrees. Special services teachers’ responses were 1 strongly 
disagrees, 4 disagree, and 1 agrees. Agreement with this item indicates that the 
respondents believe adequate planning time for collaborative instruction is not available. 

The third item presented was, “I have satisfactory access and support from my 
collaborative instructional partner.” Teachers’ responses resulted in 5.6% strongly 
disagree, 77.8% agree, and 16.7% strongly agree. Classroom teachers’ responses were 1 
strongly disagrees and 1 1 agree. Special services teachers’ responses were 3 agree and 3 
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strongly agree. Agreement with this item indicates that the collaborative teachers in this 
sample are supportive and accessible to each other. 

The fourth item presented was, “collaborative instruction is disruptive to the 
regular classroom routines.” Teachers’ responses resulted in 5.6% strongly disagree, 
11.1% disagree, 61.1% agree, and 22.2% strongly agree. Classroom teachers’ responses 
were 2 disagree, 8 agree, and 2 strongly agree. Special services teachers’ responses were 
1 strongly disagree, 3 agree, and 2 strongly agree. The high percentage of teachers 
agreeing with this item indicates that collaborative instruction can be disruptive to the 
regular classroom routines. 

The fifth item presented was, “an open line of communication exists between my 
collaborative team member and myself. ” Teachers’ responses resulted in 50.0% agree 
and 50.0% strongly agree. Classroom teachers’ responses were 7 agree and 5 strongly 
agree. Special services teachers’ responses were 2 agree and 4 strongly agree. The 
overwhelming agreement with this item suggests that the collaborative instructional 
members communicate well. 

The sixth item presented was, “both instructors in my collaborative team are 
equally accountable for the success of the students.” Teachers’ responses resulted in 
11.1% strongly disagree, 38.9% disagree, 38.9% agree, and 1 1 . 1% strongly agree. 
Classroom teachers’ responses were 2 strongly disagree, 5 disagree, and 5 agree. Special 
services teachers’ responses were 2 disagree, 2 agree, and 2 strongly agree. The results of 
this item seem to indicate that some collaborative partnerships more equally share 
responsibility for student success than others do. 
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The seventh item presented was, “my collaborative team partner is often absent.” 
Teachers’ responses resulted in 11.1% strongly disagree, 33.3% disagree, 33.3% agree, 
and 22.2% strongly agree. Classroom teachers’ responses were 2 strongly disagree, 6 
disagree, 4 agree, and 4 strongly agree. Special services teachers’ responses were 2 agree 
and 4 strongly agree. This response indicates that absenteeism occurs in some 
collaborative partnerships more often than in others. 

The eighth item presented was, “my collaborative team partner is often tardy. ” 
Teachers’ responses resulted in 22.2% strongly disagree, 27.8% disagree, 27.8% agree, 
and 22.2% strongly agree. Classroom teachers’ responses were 4 strongly disagree, 5 
disagree, 3 agree, and 4 strongly agree. Special services teachers’ responses were 2 agree 
and 4 strongly agree. This response indicates that tardiness is a factor in one half of the 
collaborative partnerships. 

The ninth item presented was, “classroom responsibilities are equitable between 
my collaborative team partner and myself ” Teachers’ responses resulted in 1 1.1% 
strongly disagree, 55.6% disagree, 27.8% agree, and 5.6% strongly agree. Classroom 
teachers’ responses were 2 strongly disagree, 9 disagree, and 1 agrees. Special services 
teachers’ responses were 1 disagrees, 4 agree, and 1 strongly agrees. The high number of 
classroom teachers disagreeing with this item indicates that they perceive an inequity in 
classroom responsibilities, while the special services teachers seem to perceive them as 
being equitable. 

The tenth item presented was, “I have received adequate training in collaborative 
instructional techniques, roles, and responsibilities.” Teachers’ responses resulted in 
44.4% disagree, 38.9% agree, and 16.7% strongly agree. Classroom teachers’ responses 
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were 7 disagree, 3 agree, and 2 strongly agree. Special services teachers’ responses were 
1 disagrees, 4 agree, and 1 strongly agrees. These responses indicate that most of the 
special services teachers perceive themselves as having adequate training for 
collaborative instruction, while some of the classroom teachers perceive their training to 
be inadequate. 

The eleventh item presented was, “administration is supportive of the 
collaborative instructional model.” Teachers’ responses resulted in 11.1% disagree, 

38.9% agree, and 50.0% strongly agree. Classroom teachers’ responses were 2 disagree, 

5 agree, and 5 strongly agree. Special services teachers’ responses were 2 agree and 4 
strongly agree. The high agreement on this item indicates that collaborative teachers 
perceive that administration is supportive of the collaborative instructional model. 

The twelfth item presented was, “administration develops effective scheduling for 
implementing collaborative instruction.” Teachers’ responses resulted in 5.6 strongly 
disagree, 33.3% disagree, 44.4% agree, and 16.7% strongly agree. Classroom teachers’ 
responses were 1 strongly disagrees, 6 disagree, 5 agree, and 3 strongly agree. Special 
services teachers’ responses were 3 agree and 3 strongly agree. The results of this item 
indicate that special services teachers perceive the scheduling for collaborative 
instruction to be effective. However, nearly one-half of the classroom teachers perceive 
the scheduling to be ineffective. 

The thirteenth item presented was, “administration is considerate of the needs of 
the students and teachers when placing students for collaborative instruction.” Teachers’ 
responses resulted in 27.8% disagree, 44.4% agree, and 27.8% strongly agree. Classroom 
teachers’ responses were 5 disagree, 6 agree, and 1 strongly agrees. Special services 
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teachers’ responses were 2 agree and 4 strongly agree. The response to this item indicates 
that special services teachers perceive placement of students for collaborative instruction 
to be effective in relation to the needs of the students and teachers. However, 5 classroom 
teachers disagree with student placement effectiveness. 

The fourteenth item presented was, “my collaborative team partner and I have 
developed adequate skills for resolving differences in philosophy regarding students, 
behavior management, acceptable instructional modifications, etc.” Teachers’ responses 
resulted in 11.1% disagree, 72.2% agree, and 1 6.7% strongly agree. Classroom teachers’ 
responses were 2 disagree, 9 agree, and 1 strongly agrees. Special services teachers’ 
responses were 4 agree and 2 strongly agree. The responses to this item indicate that the 
large majority of collaborative teachers have developed skills for positive collaborative 
instruction. 

Collaborative Instruction Questionnaire 

The first open-ended question was, “In your opinion, what are three 
characteristics of an ideal collaborative partnership?” In describing the ideal situation, 
every teacher mentioned the willingness and ability to work with another teacher. Twelve 
teachers (67%) cited flexibility and a willingness to collaborate as essential to a 
successful instructional partnership. Some comments were “being able to work as a team 
with no ego problems”, “classroom teachers being able to share their territory”, and “a 
willingness to be a true partner or team and being willing to try others’ ideas”. 

Another idea revealed was the need for teachers to complement one another. Nine 
teachers (50%) mentioned “a compatibility of ideas”, “a common philosophy”, 
“personalities and expectations that match closely”, “personalities that mesh”, “teaching 
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styles and classroom management styles that are compatible and complementary”, and “a 
sharing of similar philosophies of education”. 

Eleven respondents (61%) mentioned the need for adequate planning time to 
develop good, collaborative lessons. Of the 1 1 teachers, eight (75%) were classroom 
teachers and three (50%) were special services teachers. Three teachers also noted that 
this planning time needed to be in addition to regular planning time, not a reallocation of 
the current time available. One regular education classroom teacher noted that “p lanning 
time would enhance instruction and modifications for instruction”. 

Other elements suggested for ideal collaborative partnerships were “a large block 
of flexible time for collaborative instruction”, “flexibility in using the time, including 
occasional pull-out times”, “open communication between the partners”, “clearly defined 
roles and responsibilities for grading and modifications”, “respect for each other’s 
expertise”, “dependability and administrative support so that collaborative teachers are 
provided with substitutes when they are absent or in meetings”, and “equal responsibility 
for grading, instruction, and parent conferencing”. The concept most stressed was 
flexibility on the parts of both collaborative teachers. 

The second question was, “In your opinion, what are three barriers to effective 
collaborative partnerships?” Eighty-three percent of the respondents who are classroom 
teachers agree or strongly agree that collaboration is disruptive to the regular classroom 
routines. The major criticism of 50% of the regular education teachers is that “the lack of 
planning time makes it difficult to maximize instructional time and needs” and that often 
“the collaborative teacher comes in and doesn’t know what is going on”. This lack of 
communication has the collaborative teacher sometimes walking in and saying, “What 
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are we doing today?” Of the special education and IEP teachers surveyed, 33% agreed 
that the lack of planning time is a difficulty. 

The second main criticism is that the special education and EIP teachers are not 
on time or are out frequently, although sometimes they “just don’t show up”. This is 
sometimes due to other responsibilities that keep them away such as committee work, 
special education meetings, Student Support Team (SST) meetings, or testing. The 
classroom teachers also noted that the schedules for their classrooms are dictated by 
collaboration. They do not like to have to plan their days around the times that the 
collaborative teachers are scheduled to come into their classrooms. Also brought up was 
the reluctance on the parts of some collaborative teachers to pullout students for small 
group instruction, even on an occasional basis. 

Eighty-three percent of the respondents that were special education or EIP 
teachers also agree that collaboration is disruptive to the regular classroom routines. The 
collaborative teachers coming into the classrooms made few comments here. Obviously 
this is because they are the ones going into another teacher’s classroom. 

Sixty-seven percent of the special education and EIP teachers surveyed revealed 
that attitude or personality could be problematic. This can be as simple as a “lack of 
rapport” to “having a very formal teacher-directed classroom that is not conducive to the 
give and take of spontaneous teaching”. Actually, they believe that “controlling 
personalities on either side” can be a barrier. Also pointed out as an obstruction in 
collaboration, is “rigidness in personality” and “unappreciative attitudes toward the 
collaborative teacher”. 
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Of the classroom teachers surveyed, 50% feel that the responsibilities in a 
collaborative classroom are not equitably shared. They see their collaborative partners at 
times as not wanting to be responsible for instruction. “They just want to assist.” Regular 
education teachers feel that collaborative teachers sometimes take a subordinate “helper 
type" role. They would like to see more “shared responsibilities” to include help with 
planning, grading papers, and parent contacts. On the other hand, one collaborative 
teacher feels that it can be a problem when the classroom teacher “has difficulty giving 
up control of her classroom or students in order to participate in collaboration”. One of 
the classroom teachers wrote, “Adequate training is crucial if both partners are to fulfill 
their roles”. New teachers coming into this situation have not had the rigorous training 
that was involved at the conception of this program. They are “just thrown into it”. Just 
33% of the collaborative teachers feel that “undefined roles” is a problem in the 
classroom. 

Only 44% of the classroom teachers feel that administration develops effective 
scheduling for implementing collaborative instruction. They listed that students are not 
“grouped properly for the type of collaboration that has been set up” or that there are “too 
many special needs children in one class to have an effective mix”. It was also noted that 
at times there are “not enough collaborative homerooms”. This makes the “correct 
placement of students” difficult and it overloads some homerooms. The special education 
and EIP teachers have a different view of this situation. One hundred percent of those 
surveyed feel that the scheduling process works. They believe that administration does 
indeed develop effective scheduling for implementing collaborative instruction. 
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The special services collaborative teachers had other concerns as well. They 
sometimes notice in the regular education teacher an “unwillingness to make changes for 
the success of students and moreover a disinterest in trying anything different”. Also 
perceived is that occasionally the regular education teacher “resents having special needs 
students and is unwilling to modify the work”. One of these teachers stated that it is a 
difficulty when “the classroom teacher frequently changes the schedule without prior 
notification”. Another impediment to successful collaboration is “different beliefs and 
ideas on children and how the should be dealt with”. 

The third question was, “Think back to collaborative relationships that have 
‘worked’ for you. What specific things did the collaborators do that made it work?” The 
most important characteristic noted was the way in which the teachers felt about each 
other and their students. Every teacher mentioned the importance of this. The first area 
mentioned by 67% of the regular education classroom teachers and 60% of the special 
services teachers was that the teachers successfully collaborated on instruction and, as a 
result, enhanced each other’s teaching. Examples of co mm ents made are “we shared our 
knowledge”, “she really knew her stuff’, the “teachers had an innate sense of how to 
adjust the curriculum to meet varied needs without watering down the content”, and the 
collaborative teacher “brought new and innovative ways to teach the curriculum”. 

All surveyed teachers mentioned the importance of the relationship between the 
two teachers. Positive comments supporting the aforementioned are, “She made me feel 
like I was doing a good job”, the collaborative partner “always supported my opinions”, 
“showed respect for their partner around other adults and the children”, “had a sense of 
humor”, “willing to talk openly to one another and negotiate any differences without hurt 
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feelings”, “true team player”, “strong work ethic”, “positive classroom environment”, and 
the idea that both teachers are equally responsible for the instruction in the classroom. 

All teachers surveyed referred to the significance of dealing with students. 
Seventy- five percent of the regular education classroom teachers and 100% of the special 
services teachers noted the importance of dealing effectively with each individual child. 
Typical comments were “both partners put the needs of the students first”, “a genuine 
concern for the remedial students’ success”, “worked to teach the whole class, not focus 
just on ‘their students’ success”, “both partners tried to put the needs of the students 
first”, and “the teacher was one who loved and owned all the students in the class.” Three 
teachers also brought up the necessity of having time to meet and discuss the abilities and 
needs of each student. 

Forty-four percent of the teachers, 50% of the regular education classroom 
teachers and 33% of the special services teachers, cited the need for having regular 
planning time together. It was noted, however, that this needs to be in addition to the time 
already allocated for normal planning time. Three regular education classroom teachers 
(25%) noted the magnitude of collaborative teachers being able to “step into the 
instructional flow”, “have verbal interplay back and forth between the two teachers and 
the students”, “enter the room everyday and join in where we are”. Without pla nning 
time, it was important for teachers to have the needed flexibility to adjust to the 
instruction. Twenty-two percent of the classroom teachers and 11% of the special 
education teachers mentioned flexibility in the roles of their collaborative partners. A 
flexibility and “openness to changing the routine when necessary” was cited. One teacher 
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noted that it was also important for the students to learn to be flexible and have the ability 
to “shift focus between two leaders”. 

Dependability and punctuality were mentioned as important factors in a 
successful collaborative partnership. Four classroom teachers (22%) noted that it is 
important for the collaborative teachers to be dependable and arrive on time. Respondents 
also stated that reliability and a clear definition of roles are two items that add to a 
workable collaborative team. 

The fourth section of questions consisted of, “Recall ineffective collaborative 
experiences. In your opinion, what are three conditions that made the experience(s) 
ineffective? Why didn’t they work?” Of the classroom teachers that took the survey, 75% 
agree or strongly agree that the special services collaborative teachers currently serving in 
their classrooms are often absent or tardy. Teachers remarked that poor attendance means 
that they “cannot rely on them being there any day of the week” and that “other school 
commitments come first before classroom teaching time”. They find this “lack of 
initiative or effort on the special services teachers’ parts” to be disturbing. One teacher 
noted that the special services teacher “rarely came” while another says that besides 
being “frequently late or absent” she was often “not prepared”. One special services 
teacher also recognized this as a problem. 

Forty-two percent of the classroom teachers taking the survey felt that at times the 
special services teachers “act more like a visitor rather than a partner who needs to be 
teaching along with me” or that “they have no clue what to do and that not enough time is 
spent with the children who really need it”. The regular education teachers find it to be a 
difficult situation when the special services teachers “assume that they (the classroom 
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teacher) will do all the work”, “show no interest in the lessons or the students”, and 
“never contribute”. 

Of the special services teachers that took the survey, 33% felt that they are not 
fully included as a part of the class. They speak of not always having a partner who is a 
“team player”. “The special services teacher is in the room but teaching from the 
classroom teacher goes on as usual.” One respondent stated that it is problematic when 
“one or both partners are not taking full responsibility for the students and seeing them as 
‘my’ students rather than ‘our’ students”. 

This survey further revealed that 33% of the classroom and special services 
teachers agree that insufficient planning time is a significant factor in the lack of success 
in many collaborative teams. The regular education teachers make comments such as, 
“The collaborative teachers just showed up and never discuss lessons ahead of time,” or 
“We have very little time as it is. It is unrealistic to think that additional time for 
collaborative planning would be given”. 

It was also discovered that 33% of the classroom teachers believe that “different 
teaching strategies”, “different teaching philosophies”, and “different ideas about 
classroom management” contribute to a challenging situation. The special services 
teachers did not comment on this particular component. Twenty-five percent of the 
classroom teachers consider “personality conflicts” to be a hindrance to collaborative 
instruction. Along with this, they mentioned “a lack of trust” and “a lack of 
communication”. One special services teacher said, ‘It is quite ineffective when there 
isn’t a joyous camaraderie between the two teachers. Students can be very aware of this.” 
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Also causal to an ineffective collaborative instructional partnership are ego 
problems. The survey revealed that 25% of the classroom teachers feel that there is “an 
attitude that collaborative (special services) teachers are better than classroom teachers”. 
This feeling of superiority made one classroom teacher feel “not as smart” and as if she 
was being “treated like a child being scolded”. 

The major concern noted by 100% of the surveyed teachers is the lack of 
flexibility that can be encountered with the collaborative instructional model. They find 
that it can be difficult for some classroom teachers to adapt to a new situation such as 
collaborating. At times, the regular education teacher does not want to be adaptable and 
“try new ideas”. One special services teacher stated, “I was working in a classroom where 
I never felt the students’ individual needs were met.” Two of these teachers mentioned 
circumstances in which the “atmosphere of the classroom was extremely cold and rigid” 
and that “all students were expected to learn through the same methods at the same rate”. 
They also feel that “having a very formal teacher-directed classroom is not conducive to 
the give and take of spontaneous teaching dialogue”. Also encountered was “a refusal to 
accept that each child needs different types of instructional input”. One teacher disclosed 
that it is problematic “trying to serve students in the collaborative setting only, without 
having the provision for resource assistance where it is truly needed”. There is not a 
continuum of services in such a situation. One regular education teacher criticized the 
fact that “new, different, and exciting ways to enhance lessons were not shared by the 
collaborative teacher”. 

Collaborative teams of teachers want a clear definition of roles. The classroom 
teachers do not want collaboration forced upon them. Some have had no training on how 
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to implement this instructional model. There was a major emphasis on training at the 
inception of this program, but there are many new teachers who have gotten no such 
training. One teacher stated, “A new teacher, even if she’s experienced, finds it difficult 
to be put into a collaborative setting. Everything and everyone is new to you.” A special 
services teacher protested that she was “expected to teach all lessons to all students while 
the regular classroom teacher took a ‘break’.” 

Other concerns worthy of noting from the classroom teachers’ points of view 
include “having students placed in the collaborative classroom whose needs are so severe 
that they cannot be met in the regular classroom, or they are a major distraction to 
others”, “having students placed in the collaborative classroom when they are not 
actually LD (learning disabled), but are possibly just slow learners”, “having children 
sometimes given so much help that they become dependent on the special services 
teacher”, “having children not being taught various learning strategies”, and having a 
collaborative partner who “takes no responsibility for grades or parent contacts”. It also 
complicates the situation when the “special services teacher doesn’t have a strong 
background in the subject area being taught”. 

Additional concerns from the special services teachers’ standpoints include 
“having an overloaded class of students with special education and EIP needs”. T his 
makes the class “too homogeneous”. They also felt that sometimes the classroom teacher 
“looks upon the special services teacher as only teaching the students she’s assigned to”. 
There are also the concerns that the classroom teacher “does not have an understanding of 
how remedial students retain knowledge” and that “the schedule is frequently changed 
without prior notification”. 
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Discussion 

The results of this study begin to identify the perceptions of regular education 
classroom teachers and special services teachers concerning their involvement in 
collaborative instruction. The data clearly indicate that both regular education classroom 
teachers and special services teachers are not generally dissatisfied with the current 
collaborative instructional model. Even though the sample teachers in this study sighted 
several barriers to ideal collaborative instruction, the majority of these teachers perceive 
that they have satisfactory access and support from their collaborative partners and that 
they have developed adequate skills for resolving any differences that may occur during 
instruction. Eighty-nine percent of the surveyed teachers believe that planning time with 
their collaborative partner is inadequate. There were mixed responses in reference to the 
other items addressed on the survey and questionnaire. This seems to indicate that 
individual collaborative teams have been exposed to very different experiences. 

The survey and questionnaire responses support the need for further study of the 
status and needed modifications of teachers involved in collaborative instruction. It is our 
goal that this descriptive report will stimulate regular classroom teachers, special services 
teachers, and administrators to reform and refine current practices in order to overcome 
the barriers to effective collaborative instruction as they share responsibility for the 
education of children with disabilities. 
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■ Collaborative Instruction Survey 

Indicate your level of agreement with the items listed below by placing a check in the 

appropriate column: 

(l) Strongly Agree, (2) Agree, (3) Disagree, or (4) Strongly Disagree 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

In my current or most recent collaborative instructional relationship, 

1 . my roles and responsibilities as a collaborative team 
member are clearly defined. 

2. I have adequate planning time with my collaborative 
team partner. 

3. I have satisfactory access and support from my 
collaborative instructional partner. 

4. collaborative instruction is disruptive to the regular 
classroom routines. 

5. an open line of communication exists between my 
collaborative team member and myself. 

6. both instructors in my collaborative team are equally 
accountable for the success of the students. 

7. my collaborative team partner is often absent. 

8. my collaborative team partner is often tardy. 

9. classroom responsibilities are equitable between 
my collaborative team partner and myself. 

10. I have received adequate training in collaborative 
instructional techniques, roles, and responsibilities. 

1 1. administration is supportive of the collaborative 
instructional model. 

12. administration develops effective scheduling for 
implementing collaborative instruction. 

1 3. administration is considerate of the needs of the 
students and teachers when placing students for 
collaborative instruction. 

14. my collaborative team partner and I have developed 
adequate skills for resolving differences in philosophy 
regarding students, behavior management, acceptable 
instructional modifications, etc. 
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In your opinion, what are three characteristics of an ideal collaborative 
partnership? 

1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



Other: 



In your opinion, what are three barriers to effective collaborative partnerships? 

1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



Other: 
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Think back to collaborative relationships that have ‘‘worked” for you. What specific 
things did the collaborators do that made it work? 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



Other: 



Recall ineffective collaborative experiences. In your opinion, what are three conditions 
that made the experience(s) ineffective? Why didn’t they work? 

1 . 




2 . 



3 . 



Other: 
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Please fill in the information below t 



Years of Full-time Teaching Experiences 

Grade(s) Currently Teaching: 

Years of Collaborative Instructional Experience: 

Check one : General Education Classroom Teacher 

Special Education Teacher 

Early Intervention Program (EIP) Teacher 

Highest Degree Attained: Bachelor’s 

Master’s 

Education Specialist 

Gender: Male 

Female 




Table 1 — CoMaboraftive Imsttiructaoa Survey Response Frequency 

(1) Strongly Agree, (2) Agree, (3) Disagree, or (4) Strongly Disagree 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 



In ray current or most recent collaborative instructional relationship, 



1 . my roles and responsibilities as a collaborative team 
member are clearly defined. 


2 


7 


6 


3 


2. I have adequate planning time with my collaborative 
team partner. 


0 


2 


9 


7 


3. I have satisfactory access and support from my 
collaborative instructional partner. 


_3_ 


14 


_0_ 


_ 1 _ 


4. collaborative instruction is disruptive to the regular 
classroom routines. 


_4_ 


_11 


_2_ 


_ 1 _ 


5. an open line of communication exists between my 
collaborative team member and myself. 


9 


9 


0 


0 


6. both instructors in my collaborative team are equally 
accountable for the success of the students. 


2 


7 


7 


2 


7. my collaborative team partner is often absent. 


4 


6 


6 


2 


8. my collaborative team partner is often tardy. 


4 


5 


5 


4 


9. classroom responsibilities are equitable between 
my collaborative team partner and myself. 


_ 1 _ 


_5_ 


JO 


_2_ 


10. I have received adequate training in collaborative 
instructional techniques, roles, and responsibilities. 


3 


7 


8 


0 


1 1 . administration is supportive of the collaborative 
instructional model. 


9 


7 


2 


0 


12. administration develops effective scheduling for 
implementing collaborative instruction. 


3 


8 


6 


1 


1 3. administration is considerate of the needs of the 
students and teachers when placing students for 
collaborative instruction. 


5 


8 


5 


0 


14. my collaborative team partner and I have developed 
adequate skills for resolving differences in philosophy 
regarding students, behavior management, acceptable 
instructional modifications, etc. 


_3_ 


13 


_2_ 


_0_ 




Table 2 - Collaborative Instruction Survey Response Frequency with Percentages 



Q1 



'I 


Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


Valid Strongly Diasgree 


3 


16.7 


16.7 


16.7 


Disagree 


6 


33.3 


33.3 


50.0 


Agree 


7 


38.9 


38.9 


88.9 


Strongly Agree 


! 2 


11.1 


11.1 


100.0 


| Total 


1 18 


100.0 


100.0 





02 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


Valid Strongly Diasgree 


7 


38.9 


38.9 


38.9 


Disagree 


9 


50.0 


50.0 


88.9 


Agree 


2 


11.1 


11.1 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 





Q3 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


Valid Strongly Diasgree 


1 


5.6 


5.6 


5.6 


Agree 


14 


77.8 


77.8 


83.3 


Strongly Agree 


3 


16.7 


16.7 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 





Q4 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


“Vaiid Strongly Diasgree 


1 


5.6 


5.6 


5.6 


Disagree 


2 


11.1 


11.1 


16.7 


Agree 


11 


61.1 


61.1 


77.8 


Strongly Agree 


4 


22.2 


22.2 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 





Q5 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


Valid Agree 


9 


50.0 


50.0 


50.0 


Strongly Agree 


9 


50.0 


50.0 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 
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Q6 



1 


Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 1 
Percent 


I Valid Strongly Diasgree 


2 


11.1 


11.1 


11.1 


| Disagree 


7 


38.9 


38.9 


50.0 


1 Agree 


7 


38.9 


38.9 


88.9 


I Strongly Agree 


2 


11.1 


11.1 


100.0 


1 Total ; 


18 


100.0 


100.0 





Q7 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


Valid Strongly Diasgree 


2 


11.1 


11.1 


11.1 


Disagree 


6 


33.3 


33.3 


44.4 


Agree 


6 


33.3 


33.3 


77.8 


Strongly Agree 


4 


22.2 


22.2 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 





Q8 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


Valid Strongly Diasgree 


4 


22.2 


22.2 


22.2 


Disagree 


5 


27.8 


27.8 


50.0 


Agree 


5 


27.8 


27.8 


77.8 


I Strongly Agree 


4 


22.2 


22.2 


100.0 


| Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 





Q9 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


Valid Strongly Diasgree 


2 


11.1 


11.1 


11.1 


Disagree 


10 


55.6 


55.6 


66.7 


Agree 


5 


27.8 


27.8 


94.4 


Strongly Agree 


1 


5.6 


5.6 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 
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Q10 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


Valid Disagree 


8 


44.4 


44.4 


44.4 


Agree 


7 


38.9 


38.9 


83.3 


Strongly Agree 


3 


16.7 


16.7 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 





Q11 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative | 
Percent j 


Valid Disagree 


2 


11.1 


11.1 


11.1 


Agree 


7 


38.9 


38.9 


50.0 


Strongly Agree 


9 


50.0 


50.0 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 





Q12 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


Valid Strongly Diasgree 


1 


5.6 


5.6 


5.6 


Disagree 


6 


33.3 


33.3 


38.9 


Agree 


8 


44.4 


44.4 


83.3 


Strongly Agree 


3 


16.7 


16.7 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 





Q13 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


Valid Disagree 


5 


27.8 


27.8 


27.8 


Agree 


8 


44.4 


44.4 


72.2 


Strongly Agree 


5 


27.8 


27.8 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 





Q14 





Frequency 


Percent 


Valid Percent 


Cumulative 1 
Percent 


Valid Disagree 


2 


11.1 


11.1 


11.1 


Agree 


13 


72.2 


72.2 


83.3 


Strongly Agree 


3 


16.7 


16.7 


100.0 


Total 


18 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 3 - Collaborative Instruction Survey Response Crosstabulation between 
Classroom and Resource (Special Services) Teachers 



TEACHER * Q1 Crosstabulation 



Count 





Q1 


Total 


Strongly 

Diasgree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


TEACHER Classroom 




4 


6 


2 


12 


Resource 


3 


2 


1 




6 


Total 


3 


6 


7 


2 


18 



TEACHER * Q2 Crosstabulation 



Count 





Q2 


Total 


Strongly 

Diasgree 


Disagree 


Agree 


TEACHER Classroom 


6 


5 


1 


12 


Resource 


1 


4 


1 


6 


Total 


7 


9 


2 


18 



TEACHER * Q3 Crosstabulation 



Count 





Q3 


Total 


Strongly 

Diasgree 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


TEACHER Classroom 


1 


11 




12 


Resource 




3 


3 


6 


Total 


1 


14 


3 


18 



TEACHER * 04 Crosstabulation 



Count 





Q4 






Strongly 

Diasgree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


Total 


TEACHER Classroom 




2 


8 


2 


12 


Resource 


1 




3 


2 


6 


Total | 


i 1 


2 


11 


4 


18 
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TEACHER * Q5 Crosstabulation 



Count 





Q5 


Total 


Aqree 


Strongly 

Aqree 


TEACHER Classroom 


7 


5 


12 


Resource 


2 


4 


6 


Total 


9 


_____ 9 


18 



TEACHER * Q6 Crosstabulation 



Count 




TEACHER * Q7 Crosstabulation 



Count 





L Q7 


Total 


Strongly 

Diasqree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Strongly 

Aqree 


TEACHER Classroom 


2 


6 


4 




12 


Resource 






2 


4 


6 


Total 


2 


6 


6 


4 


18 



TEACHER * Q8 Crosstabulation 



Count 





Q8 


Total 


Strongly 

Diasqree 


Disagree 


Aqree 


Strongly 

Aqree 


TEACHER Classroom 


4 


5 


3 




12 


Resource 






2 


4 


6 


Total 


4 


5 


5 


4 


18 



TEACHER * Q9 Crosstabulation 



Count 





TEACHER * Q10 Crosstabulation 



Count 







Q10 




Total 




Disaqree 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


TEACHER Classroom 


7 


3 


2 


12 


Resource 


1 


4 


1 


6 


Total 


8 


7 


3 


18 



TEACHER * Q11 Crosstabulation 



Count 



S Q11 


Total 


Disagree 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


TEACHER Classroom 2 


5 


5 


12 


Resource 


2 


4 


6 


Total | 2 


7 


9 


18 



TEACHER * Q12 Crosstabulation 



Count 





Q12 


Total 


Strongly 

Diasgree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


TEACHER Classroom 


1 


6 


5 




12 


Resource 






3 


3 


6 


Total 


1 


6 


8 


3 


18 



TEACHER * Q13 Crosstabulation 



Count 





Q13 


Total 


Disagree 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


TEACHER Classroom 


5 


6 


1 


12 


Resource 




2 


4 


6 


Total 


5 


8 


5 


18 



TEACHER * Q14 Crosstabulation 



Count 





Q14 






Disagree 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


Total 


TEACHER Classroom 


2 


9 


1 


12 


Resource 




4 


2 


6 


Total 


2 


13 


3 


18 





Table 4 — Collaborative Instruction Survey Response Case Processing Summary 



Case Processing Summary 





Cases 


Va 


ilid 


Missina 


Total 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


TEACHER * Q1 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q2 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q3 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q4 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q5 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q6 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q7 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q8 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q9 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER *Q10 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q1 1 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q12 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER *Q1 3 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 


TEACHER * Q14 


18 


100.0% 


0 


.0% 


18 


100.0% 
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Table 5 — Group Statistics for Classroom and Resource (Special Services) Teachers 



Group Statistics 



TEACHER 


N 


Mean 


Std. Deviation 


Std. Error 1 
Mean 


TOTAL Classroom 


12 


35.6667 


3.5760 


1.0323 


Resource 


6 


44.3333 


3.2042 


1.3081 
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Table 6 — Levene’s Test for Equality of Variances 



Independent Samples Test 





Levene's Test for 
Equality of Variances 


F 




TOTAL Equal variances 
assumed 

Equal variances 
not assumed | 


.003 


.955 
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Table 7 — H-tests off Equaloty off Means 



Independent Samples Test 







t-test for Ec 


luality of Means 






t 


df 


Siq. (2-tailed) 


Mean 

Difference 


TOTAL Equal variances 
assumed 


-5.004 


16 


.000 


-8.6667 


Equal variances 


-5.201 








not assumed j 


11.194 


.000 


-8.6667 



Independent Samples Test 





t-test for Equalitv of Means 




Std. Error 


95% Confidence Interval 
of the Difference 




Difference 


Lower 


Upper 


TOTAL Equal variances 
assumed 


1.7321 


-12.3385 


-4.9949 


Equal variances 
not assumed 


1.6664 


-12.3266 


-5.0068 
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